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( Preface ") 



Matt, Education , and Manpower was written to delineate 
the role of education in the development of manpower needs 
in a highly technological society. 

The lack of manpower policies at the federal, state, and 
local levels has resulted in a hodgepodge of programs which 
have been neither comprehensive in meeting occupational de- 
mands nor effective in developing human resources — the only 
source of manpower. At a time when education is the basic 
link between the individual and his effectiveness as a citizen 
and worker we have failed to define the responsibility of our 
educational institutions in manpower development. During 
the sixties, federal financial support tended to bypass the 
schools and postsecondary institutions, institutions best able to 
develop new skilled and technical manpower. The emphasis 
was primarily on remedial and corrective programs rather 
than on programs to prevent human failure and to develop 
human resources. The net effect has been to end the decade 
of the sixties with a pool of unskilled and disadvantaged people 
nearly the same size as when we started. At the same time 
the nation faces its greatest shortage of skilled and technical 
manpower. We must take action to stop the flow of youth 
and technologically displaced adults into the pool. 

This book attempts to suggest specific action that should be 
taken to support education in this urgent task and to identify 
the various agencies which should be involved in a compre- 
hensive manpower program. 

The philosophy of Man , Education , and Manpower is de- 
veloped from a few premises based on the experience of the 
sixties. 

First, any program to educate or train people outside or 
apart from the mainstream where the majority are educated 
will be seen as second-class by those enrolled, by those who 
employ the trainees, and by those who must pay the bill, the 
taxpayers. 




Second, an overemphasis on remediation and correction 
rather than on development programs will not solve the prob- 
lems of unemployment or manpower shortages, and the im- 
mediate and long-range costs will be greater. 

Third, emphasis on entry job skills and employment are 
not enough to help those most in need. Every person aspires 
to career development with a future that has vertical and hori- 
zontal occupational mobility. 

Fourth, whenever the labor market becomes tight, those 
without education or potential for learning new skills are the 
first to be fired. 

I gratefully acknowledge the assistance of all those who 
helped in this endeavor, especially my wife, Olga. Thanks are 
also due to the first school board member whom I knew, my 
mother, Mrs. Vera Venn, who taught me that schools should 
make everyone successful rather than be concerned with a 
select few. 

Grant Venn 



Grant Venn received his undergraduate education and Ed.D. 
degree from Washington State University, Pullman. During 
his lengthy educational career, he has served as superintendent 
of schools in Wood County, West Virginia; Corning, New 
York; and Othello, Washington and as the director of field 
training and acting chief of the Division of Selection, the 
Peace Corps. He is also a past president of Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado. 

Mr. Venn holds membership in many professional organiza- 
tions, including the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation, the American Association of School Administrators, 
the National Society for the Study of Education, and the 
National Education Association. 

In addition to numerous articles, he has published two 
books — The Bellevue Story (1951) and Man, Education, and 
Work (1964). 

Mr. Venn is currently associate commissioner for adult, 
vocational, and library programs, Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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The decade of the sixties witnessed an awakening of the 
conscience of America. Those who lacked education, those 
who were unemployed those who were caught up in poverty, 
despair, and discrimination became the primary targets for 
social reform. 

During this same decade economists began to recognize 
that one of the major inputs to the economic growth of the 
1 nation and to its social upgrading was education. The first 

' major effort for federal support to education was launched 

[ but never sailed; the “war on poverty” was started but hardly 

became a skirmish; and research became the great hope of 
I America. All of these efforts were well intentioned and 

strongly supported with verbal statements and numerous con- 
ferences and position papers. Too often, however, these at- 
tempts at improving the nation’s programs for people ended 
by identifying the problem and commissioning more studies. 

In this book Grant Venn has suggested specific ways that the 
nation’s schools, which serve everyone, can change to con- 
centrate on the prevention of human failure and the develop- 
ment of human resources. He points out that educated and 
skilled manpower is the key to future progress and well-being. 
Our schools must keep the American dream a goal for all and 
the key to the security and development of all of our people. 

This book was written by Dr. Grant Venn in his private 
capacity. No official support or endorsement by the Office of 
Education or by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare was sought, is intended, or should be inferred. 

The American Association of School Administrators is 
indeed pleased to publish this important statement on the past, 
piesent, and future of American occupational education — 
Man } Education , and Manpower . 

Forrest E. Conner, Executive Secretary , AASA 
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Has Success Spoiled the Schools f 

Education has been too successful in doing what society has 
expected it to do. Two centuries of success tend to keep pres- 
sure on the schools to do more and better what they are 
presently doing. When weaknesses appear, the response is to 
increase the resources, change the methodology, or increase 
the effort. The generally accepted belief is that more of the 
same will result in continued success. 

Unfortunately, the concept of what education is or what the 
school should do is the same for the most successful citizens 
as well as for the least successful. For example, 

Most people believe that schools that are the most selective 
have the highest quality. 

They believe that the percentage of graduates going on to 
college is a mark of a school’s quality. 

Most people prefer that the school their child attends con- 
tain mainly students that are like their own child. 

They believe it is better that their child attend school 
without having to earn while he learns. 

They want the schools to prepare their children for subse- 
quent schooling. 

Most people believe that schools that teach occupational 
skills are of low quality. 

The fact is that our schools today do most of the things 
that people want them to do and do them quite well. 

But the questions that become more pertinent everyday are: 
What must the schools be doing for the one-third of today’s 
youth who are handicapped in finding employment and who 
encounter serious problems in making the transition from 
school to work? And what is the school’s role in preparing 
the needed manpower in a society that by 1975 will find only 
5 percent of the work force engaged in unskilled work? 

/o/ u 
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The job the schools must do in a new society must be different 
than it has been in the past. Technology has created a new 
relationship between man, his education, and his work — a 
relationship that places education squarely between man and 
his work. 

A New Concept of Quality 

Historically, the schools of this nation have had an unstated 
assignment — to pick out those who should not continue formal 
schooling. This was once necessary because the labor force 
in the past was made up mainly of unskilled workers. Muscle 
power had salability at one time, and someone had to decide 
who picked the cotton, who mined the coal, or who worked 
in the factories. 

The grading system and the curriculum of the elementary 
and secondary schools did this remarkably well. Today, this 
same grading system provides the manpower for the welfare 
and poverty pool through dropouts, but today ihere are few 
jobs for these partly prepared people on their entry into 
society. Yet the “quality” of educational institutions is still 
established by the selective process through which the student 
body is determined. Can we afford to continue this process? 

Can a measure of quality be established based on how 
well the school helps those in greatest need of education- 
based on the practice of inclusion rather than exclusion? 

Can we develop a method of financing the schools in terms 
of educational and manpower opportunities rather than ac- 
cording to where the wealth is or who has it V 

Ca i accreditation of educational institutions be based on 
how well the school succeeds in reaching its goals rather than 
how much it is like another school? 

Can educational quality be defined in terms of how well 
individual differences are developed rather than how well 
each student becomes like all the others ? 

Can quality be defined in terms of a student’s behavior 
and contributions after he leaves school, rather than what he 
does while in school? 

Can quality be defined other than through level of education 
or course content? 
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Can quality be defined in terms of individual achievements 
rather than group statistics? 

The long-held definition of quality has forced the schools to 
ignore the lower third of the students in the normal curve. If 
there is no major and immediate breakthrough on this score, 
the alternatives appear to be : 

1. The establishment of a federally funded system of edu- 
cation and training devoted to remediation and correction. 

2. Acceptance of the belief that one-third of our citizens will 
remain essentially outside our system of equal opportunity and 
upward mobility. 

3. A program which has as its base the manpower needs of 
the economy as the concept for developing the individual. 

No National Manpower Policy 

It is time to bring order and planning to the confusing, 
irrational, and contradictory manpower development efforts 
in our nation. Economists generally define manpower policy 
as that policy concerned with the development and use of 
human labor as an economic resource and with the way the 
individual provides himself and his family with income. This 
traditional concept is hardly adequate for a technological age 
in which more and more labor is provided by machines and in 
which individual welfare cannot be described in terms of goods 
and material things. 

The traditional manpower goals have been : 

1. Employment for all in jobs which provide adequate 
income and fulfill society’s needs for goods and services (job 
creation). 

2. Education and training to develop each individual’s pro- 
ductive potential (trained manpower) . 

3. Matching men and jobs with maximum efficiency (place- 
ment). 

A true manpower policy, however, must take into account 
much more than present needs and predictable demand in 
the economy. The fact that it is technologically possible to 
produce all the things we need requires us to assess man- 
power policy in terms of how well it develops the human 
potential. 

The nation has really never had to look at this problem 
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in the past. First, we acquired a large share of our highly 
skilled and technical manpower through immigration. Second, 
until recently, it has been assumed that a growing economy 
would provide jobs for all. Most manpower efforts have been 
aimed at this goal. Third, every national effort has been aimed 
at eliminating unemployment (focusing on a symptom rather 
than a cause). Fourth, it has been assumed that more educa- 
tion, regardless of the kind, was a long-range solution. And 
fifth, the efficient allocation of national resources has never 
been considered a fundamental component of manpower policy 
until the last few years. Public expenditures for other than 
professional manpower needs — i.e., law, medicine, engineering, 
teaching — has never been considered a prime factor. 

The technological explosion has changed all this. We now 
have “good times” and unemployment; high unemployment 
rates among youth and the elderly; depressed areas; decaying 
cities; severe labor shortages in skilled and technical areas; 
and many other problems related to the lack of people qualified 
to meet the manpower needs of the economy. 

We must have a comprehensive manpower policy which 
spells out the role of che schools and which speaks to the 
professional, technical, and skilled manpower needs of the 
nation. This manpower policy must address itself immediately 
to the needs of the disadvantaged, the unemployed, and the 
underemployed. Such a policy should also increase the re- 
sponsibilities of state and local governments. And, most im- 
portantly, it should operate in a manner that acknowledges 
that every individual is important — that organizations and 
institutions exist to serve individuals. 

A manpower policy is a means, not an end. The end must be 
a society which serves the individual who in turn, through 
his contribution, develops the total structure of society and 
enjoys the fulfillment that comes with the best use of his talents. 

Trends in Manpower Programs 

The 1960’s have seen a burgeoning number of responses to 
the problems of manpower development. Most of these 
responses have been directed at the problems of the unem- 
ployed and the disadvantaged and have come through federal 
legislation. Surprisingly, these efforts have been less and less 
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related to the role of education or the schools. While multiple 
approaches are needed, there can be no doubt that in an 
increasingly technological society, education and skill develop- 
ment are the keys to a long-range solution — both for the 
individual and the society. 

Can the solution to a national manpower policy be found if 
the federal government continues to invest four dollars in 
remedial programs for each dollar it invests in preventive 
programs at the subprofessional level? Will the solution lie 
in programs which require more and more educational inputs 
but which are unconnected with the schools? Will the solution 
be found if the financing is arranged so that no state or local 
resources are involved? Will the solution be found by relieving 
the schools of any responsibility for the students* success as 
adults? Can a national manpower policy be developed that is 
concerned only with remedial and corrective approaches? 
Or must it concern itself equally with prevention of human 
failure and the development of human resources? Will a 
solution be found which measures its success against the sole 
criterion of finding a job for everyone? 



Flow and Pool Problems 

In a technological society, especially in today’s labor market, 
unemployment is more often the result of a lack of education 
and skill than of a shortage of job opportunities. Helping 
adults become employable is an essential national objective 
and will continue to be so in the 1970’s. However, it is waste- 
ful, unwise, and destructive to spend vast sums on these victims 
of our lack of a manpower policy without considering even 
more closely the causes of unemployability. 

Unemployability and manpower shortages are both pool 
problems and flow problems. A review of the past ten years 
indicates that in spite of all our efforts, the pool of unemployed 
and disadvantaged has remained about the same size. It is 
likely to continue to be the same size unless we check the flow. 
We will make no progress, regardless of manpower policy or 
programs, until we do this. A national manpower policy 
which does not consider this side of the problem cannot be 
more than a stopgap measure. 
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The Role of Education 

We have learned in the last ten years that simply providing 
a man with job skills is not enough. We must accept the 
belief that it is a responsibility of education to help young 
people find a meaningful role in society in which they can 
make increasing contributions and accept increasing responsi- 
bilities. Highest priority must go to a serious examination of 
the present and future role and status of adolescents and young 
adults in our society. 

There may have been a time when our public educational 
system could have been on the sidelines in the development of 
manpower for this nation. It cannot today. No educator can 
be unconcerned with the problem of manpower development 
if he expects his school to be relevant to the students who 
attend. 

John W. Gardner has said it well : 

We cannot speak of our values apart from the down-to- 
earth programs that are necessary to put them into effect. 
For example: if we believe in individual dignity and 
responsibility, then we must do the necessary, sometimes 
expensive, often complicated things that will make it 
possible for each person to have a decent job if he wants 
one. We must provide the kind of education that will 
enable him to hold a job, the kinds of work training 
necessary to prepare him for specific lines of work. If 
he has reached adulthood without learning to read and 
write, we must offer him basic literacy education . 1 

This country faces a choice. If we want an educational 
system less and less relevant to more and more students and 
taxpayers, all we need do is relax; we are drifting that way. 
If we want an educational system designed to serve each indi- 
vidual and to develop his creative potential in a self-directing 
way, then we have work to do and attitudes to change. 

Children of Change 

Despite all the other national issues we face, I doubt there 
is any more common topic within the family than that of the 

1 Gardner, John W. "What Kind of Society Do We Want? Readers 
Digest, September 1969. 
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youth movement in America. 3 There is not a family untouched 
by it. One senses that the stronger the denial of its effect, the 
more likely it is this phenomenon has either hardened present 
positions or truly brought about new public stances to be 
defended. 

The causes of the youth movement lie in the disparity be- 
tween a technological society and a system of public institutions 
established in a preindustrial age, a gap that must be obvious 
to everyone. The successes of these institutions, up to now, 
have been so great that they have allowed youth full time to 
devote their energies to moral and ethical problems rather than 
to economic ones. But there are few absolutes in the fields of 
morals and ethics — either in the past or present. 

What “bugs” youth most is that adults are unaware of 
the gap between what they say and what they do. Conse- 
quently, most of the overt activity of youth is concerned with 
the condition of others: blacks, agricultural workers, the poor, 
and the handicapped. The most important learning inputs 
for our youth are from things that go on outside the classroom. 

Young people have become irritating and revolutionary 
in spite of all our efforts to appease, to give them more, and 
to teach them. “Curiously, many college administrations in 
America [or school boards and administrators] do not seern 
to perceive they are all in this together. Like buffaloes being 
shot they look on with interest when another of their number 
goes down, without seriously thinking that they may be next.” 3 

But out of all this seems to emerge certain strong sugges- 
tions on how schools might change. Broadly speaking, they 
can be defined as: 

1. Involvement and participation of youth at an earlier age. 

2. Youth volunteer activities as a part of schooling. 

3. Involvement of the school and its students in the major 
issues of our time. 

4. Provision of ways for individual students to participate 
in real-life action, not always just in preparation for living. 

5. Giving youth responsibility as well as freedom. 

Later chapters will point up ways this can be done. 

2 For a meaningful collection of essays on the youth movement, see 
“Children of Change/ 1 Kaiser Aluminum News , Vol. 27, May 1969. 
Kaiser Center 866, Oakland, Calif. 

3 Ibid. 
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National Issues and American Education 

Regardless of the specific role of education in manpower 
development, the manpower developed must be able to help 
solve the major issues our country faces. Even more im- 
portantly, education must be recognized as being relevant to 
these issues, not separated from them. If education is truly 
the link between the individual and his role in society, than 
educational institutions must concern themselves with these 
national issues directly or they will not be relevant in the eyes 
of most Americans. 

The goals of American education, in terms of dollars, pro- 
gram priorities, and personnel, must be spelled out in such 
a way that the American public can understand how these 
goals speak directly to the major issues of today: 

Discrimination or unequal opportunity . This exists in hous- 
ing, education, employment, recreation, health, and social 
mobility. We also must deal with unequal concepts of indi- 
vidual worth and the failure of many schools to be concerned 
about this problem. 

The generation gap or lack of youth involvement . This is 
evidenced by the youth movement, riots in schools and colleges, 
drug abuse, dropping out of society, defiance of social institu- 
tions (including the home, parents, schools, and the economic 
system), the inability of youth to become involved in con- 
tributory activities related to society’s problems, the economic 
liability of youth, the adult failure to share responsibility with 
youth, archaic child labor laws, the lack of a structure or 
process which would allow youth to move from adolescence 
to adulthood, and a lack of school responsiveness prior to 
the inevitable confrontation. 

Unemployment and underemployment . We have the highest 
youth unemployment of any nation, concentrated pockets of 
almost total unemployment, city and rural depressed areas, 
lack of vertical or horizontal job mobility for many persons, 
manpower shortages in skilled and technical areas, the rapid 
decline of unskilled work, and the lack of relevance of much 
education in terms of a work role. 

Lack of quality and relevance in education. Nearly one 
million youths leave high school before graduating, and 60 
percent of those who enter college fail to graduate. Many 
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youths are unable to read, write, or compute. There is no 
system for transition from school to work for the 80 percent 
who do not graduate from college, lack of concern with career 
planning, isolation of school from other societal institutions, 
the growing assumption of responsibility by the federal govern- 
ment for those who fail in school, new federally supported 
educational programs (i.e., Neighborhood Youth Corps, Man- 
power Development and Training, and others) which empha- 
size the failure of the schools while allowing them to avoid 
facing the problem of educating everyone. 

Decay of cities and regions in the nation . This shows up 
in welfare costs, health and housing problems, hunger, loss 
of tax income, one-half the cities and counties losing popula- 
tion, lack of jobs where people live, industry shifts, pollution, 
traffic, crime, isolation of ethnic groups, nonresponsible citizen 
involvement, political extremism, and a manpower drain from 
areas most in need of leadership and talent. 

Disrespect for law and order . The result is violence, high 
crime rates, riots, low public opinion of courts and police, 
greater use of National Guard for law enforcement, draft 
evasion, family breakdown, the youth movement, and a lack 
of belief that the law protects those most in need of protection. 

Lack of hope for many adults . Symptoms are 23 million 
adults with less than an eighth-grade education, the signing 
away of job seniority rights because of education level, techno- 
logical displacement from work, people in depressed areas 
afraid to move where jobs are, age discrimination in hiring, 
rising taxes for retired people, inflation, rising costs of health 
care, fear of youth, political retreat to the past, backlash re- 
sponse to pressures for change, nonparticipation in society, 
early retirement, loss of self-dignity, belief that there is no 
place for the aged. 

Conserving national resources. Examples are air and water 
pollution, inadequate recreation facilities, use of leisure time, 
spray and chemical pollution, sewage and trash disposal, wild- 
life and natural resource depletion, human congestion, lack of 
time and programs for selfrrenewal, disappearance of crafts- 
men and artisans, the failure to reward artistic and humanistic 
efforts, the population explosion, the lack of a role for youth 
and the elderly, the potential use of the bomb. „ 
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Public financing of social programs . Evidence of this in- 
cludes rising costs of welfare, the space program, research on 
social problems, educational inequalities, the role of private 
enterprise in solving social issues, the tax revolt, the push for 
guaranteed annual incomes, inequality of taxes, cost of national 
defense, the growth of industrial conglomerates, cost of health 
care, money for remediation but not prevention, establishing 
national priorities in spending, the role of state, local, and 
federal governments. 

The structure and organization of education . Examples of 
this can be found in the rigidity of elementary, secondary, and 
higher education, the church-state issue, state-local-federal 
responsibilities, citizen involvement or local control, certifica- 
tion and licensing, lack of youth involvement, cost effectiveness 
of education, accountability for results, institutional versus 
professional loyalties, size of education units versus efficiency, 
overlapping tax jurisdictions, federal control, effective plan- 
ning, unequal educational opportunities, disparity between 
needs and funds, the establishment and the critics. 

This statement of issues is neither definitive nor discrete, but 
it highlights what the general public, and thus the legislators 
(who decide on programs through legislation and priorities 
through appropriations at all three levels of government), 
are concerned about. Education’s goals, programs, and efforts 
must be stated in reference to these issues or they will not be 
seen as relevant. 

Rightly or wrongly, this nation hit upon education as the 
major social institution to provide solutions to its problems. 
We must look at the goals of education and at the activities 
of the school not just in terms of what is ideal but in terms of 
the environment in which education functions, the attitudes 
of people, and the role of the other financial, political, and 
social agencies in our society. 



